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nance of the colony that no ministry could have car-
ried a proposal to abandon it. It has been the habit
of the Italians since the disaster to throw the blame
for it on Crispi, but I, who was always opposed to
the undertaking, can testify that at the outbreak of
war, and especially after the brilliant if slight vic-
tories won by the Italian troops in Africa, Crispi
would have been defeated in the Chamber if he had
proposed withdrawing. In the Chamber there was
only the extreme Left which opposed the war policy,
and the order of the day which was accepted by the
government as the war programme was presented by
the Marquis di Eudini, then head of the opposition,
and carried by an enormous majority. As I was
present at the sitting of the Chamber at which the
vote was taken I do not speak uncertainly.

Baratieri had been recalled to Rome on the sus-
picion that he was intending to extend the conquest
unduly, and I met him at a breakfast arranged by
the Minister of Foreign Affairs to enable me to dis-
cuss the subject with the general. He then made
the most unqualified declarations that he was opposed
to all extension of operations, and that he did not
ask for a man or a lira more than had been accorded
to him by Crispi. Baratieri was a Garibaldian gen-
eral, a daring and brilliant commander of a brigade
at most, without a proper military education, but with
some experience. He was a political general, how-
ever, a partisan of Zanardelli, who had been the most
insistent rival of Crispi at the formation of a minis-
try in 1893, and he had been Zanardelli's candidate